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UN  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
(Continuing  Responsibilities  Nos.  1 and  3) 


September , 1956 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOKEN  VOTERS 

The  League's  support  of  the  Technical  Assistance  and  Economic  Development  work 
of  the  U.N,  and  the  Specialised  Agencies  is  contained  in  Continuing  Responsibil- 
ities 1 and  3: 

1.  "U.S.  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialised 

Agencies,  including  adequate  financial  contributions,  in- 
creased use,  and  improved  procedures." 

3.  "U.S.  support  of  measures  to  promote  international  economic 

development  and  technical  assistance." 

Recent  statements  on  these  positions  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  July  5 and 
July  12  as  follows: 

UNITED  NATIONS  "The  League  of  Women  Voters  supports  U.S.  membership  in  the 

AND  SPECIALIZED  Specialised  Agencies  as  an  essential  part  of  the  United  Na- 

AGENCIES  tions  system.  . . . The  progress  they  have  made  in  the  brief 

decade  of  their  existence  has  given  ample  ground  for  the 
hope  that  they  can  become  a great  force  for  human  betterment  throughout  the 
world.  ...  We  are  prepared  to  grant  the  possibility  of  better  performance  in 
all  of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  This  does  not,  however,  shake  our  fundamental 
conviction  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  belong  to  these 
organizations,  to  participate  fully  in  their  work,  and  to  accept  our  share  of 
responsibility  when  things  go  wrong," 


U.N.  EXPANDED  "The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  long 

PROGRAM  OF  supported  adequate  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Expanded 

TECHNICAL  Program  for  Technical  Assistance.  We  believe  that  it  pro- 

AS SI STANCE  duces  long-range  benefits  in  countries  striving  for  a better 

way  of  life.  . . . 

"We  believe  our  support  of  the  program  should  be  increased  rather  than  weakened 
now  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  decided  to  participate  more  actively.  . . . 


"These  multilateral  programs  are  developed  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
to  operate  through  very  careful  procedures.  We  believe  these  procedures  are 
safeguards  against  their  domination  by  any  one  country." 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


The  1956  Convention  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  reaffirmed  its  overwhelming 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  desire  that  the  Leagues  continue  year- 
round  activities  to  promote  better  public  understanding  of  the  U.N.  Convention 
discussion  placed  special  emphasis  on  economic  development  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

The  national  Board  at  its  post-Convention  meeting  noted  that  the  first  five  Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities  present  special  problems,  since  they  constitute  for  the 
next  two  years  the  entire  program  of  the  League  in  foreign  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  area  in  which  most  opportunities  for  legislative  action 
will  arise,  particularly  during  the  first  year. 

In  view  of  these  special  circumstances,  the  Board  made  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  the  handling  of  C.R.s  1-5: 

"First,  it  is  suggested  that  these  five  C.R.s  be  assigned  to  a single 
resource  committee,  consisting  of  a chairman  and  whatever  additional 
members  each  League’s  womanpower  can  afford.  Second,  the  Board  believes 
that  work  on  C.R.s  1-5  can  be  organized  most  effectively  with  a central 
focus.  Convention  discussion  has  identified  that  focus  as  economic  de- 
velopment and  technical  assistance, 

"Under  C.R.  1,  for  example,  this  plan  provides. a new  approach  to  the 
League’s  continuing  work  in  support  of  the  United  Nations.  Whatever  the 
form  of  activity  undertaken  in  a particular  community  . . . the  content 
emphasis  could  be  upon  the  economic  development  and  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  In  this  way,  we  can 
combine  in  one  effort  our  work  on  C.R.  1 (support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialized  Agencies)  and  C.R.  3 (international  economic  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance)." 

The  purpose  of  this  Resource  Material  is  to  provide  help  to  the  Continuing  Re- 
sponsibilities Resource  Committees  of  Leagues  that  wish  to  carry  out  the  Board's 
recommendation  of  a special  economic  development  focus  in  their  U.N.  work, 
whether  it  be  related  to  U.N.  Day  and  Week,  or  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


This  Resource  Material  contains  Background  Material,  an  Outline,  Discussion 
Questions  and  Reading  Suggestions,  which  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  depending  up- 
on the  circumstances  in  each  local  League. 

Board  Dec i s ions 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Board,  with  the  help  of  the  Resource  Com- 
mittee, to  determine  how  much  time  and  effort  the  League  can  devote  to  its  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  and  the  general  character  of  that  work. 

First  is  the  question  of  member  orientation.  How  well  prepared  are  your  members 
on  C.R.s  1 and  3?  Were  they  ready  for  the  "Time  for  Action"  on  the  U.N.  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Appropriation?  How  large  a proportion  of  the  membership  is  new 
since  intensive  work  was  done  on  the  U.N.  or  Economic  Development?  Most  impor- 
tant, considering  the  total  program  load , how  much  time  can  the  League  properly 
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devote  to  the  orientation  of  its  members  on  these  C.R.s?  Can  a Unit  meeting  be 
devoted  to  them?  Or  part  of  a Unit  ^meeting  (perhaps  in  combination  with  other 
C.R.s)?  Or  a special  orientation  meeting  for  new  members?  Or  a general  meet- 
ing? Can  this  orientation  be  combined  with  a community  project? 

Second  is  the  question  of  the  League's  job  in  the  community  on  the  United  Nations. 
What  is  its  established  role  in  relation  to  U.N.  Day  and  Week?  How  much  time  is 
the  League  accustomed  to  devote  to  these  activities?  To  year-round  efforts? 

What  seems  to  be  the  greatest  need  in  your  community  now? 

Committee  Planning 

Once  the  Board  has  decided  upon  the  size  of  the  job  the  League  should  undertake, 
it  is  up  to  the  Resource  Committee  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  effective  ways  to  use  the  available  time  and  womanpower. 

This  Resource  Material  can  be  adapted  to  use  in  member  orientation  and  in  com- 
munity work  on  the  U.N.  It  can  form  the  basis  for  one  or  more  Unit  sessions. 

It  can  provide  material  for  planning  radio  or  TV  programs.  It  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  newspaper  articles  or  suggested  editorials.  It  can  be  used  as  the 
basic  outline  for  talks  by  speakers  on  U.N.  Day.  It  can  assist  in  preparing  a 
panel  discussion  for  a general  League  meeting,  or  for  the  League  to  offer  to 
other  groups  as  a U.N.  Day  program.  It  can  provide  background  material  for  a 
film  festival,  in  which  selected  films  can  be  shown  to  illustrate  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries  and  the  U.N.  programs  that  help  meet  them.  Other  uses 
will  be  suggested  by  the  particular  needs  of  your  League  and  community. 

Workshop  on  the  U.N.  and  Economic  Development 

If  the  local  League's  time  and  resources  permit,  a Workshop  offers  the  best  way 
to  present  information  and  prepare  leaders  for  League  and  community  activity  in 
this  field.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  Resource  Committees  in  planning  a 
Workshop : 

Decide  on  how  many  sessions  you  can  have,  and  when.  . . 

Use  the  Outline  and  Questions  as  the  basis  for  organizing  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Workshop.  Decide  how  much  to  cover,  and  the  major  divisions. 

Assign  the  jobs.  For  example: 

Ask  one  person  (or  a group),  to  present  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  the  underdeveloped ■ .countries  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Ask  others  to  present  illustrations  of  U.N.  programs  of  technical 
assistance,  World  Bank  economic  development  projects,  etc. 

Still  others  might  be  asked  to  explain  the  proposals  for  basic 
economic  development  funds. 

Use  the  questions  as  a basis  for  group  discussion. 

Make  imaginative  use  of  visual  aids: 

A large  map  is  a "must".1 
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The  facte  about  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  their  needs  can  be 
made  graphic  by  using  "stickers'1  on  the  map.  U.N.  programs  can  be 
spotted  by  colored  pins. 

Use  posters,  other  displays. 

Use  films.  (A  list  of  selected  films  and  suggestions  for  their  use 
available  from  the  national  office  upon  request.) 

At  the  end  of  the  Workshop,  explore  with  the  participants  the  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  the  information  acquired. 


BACKGROUND 


A.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 


Suppose  you  are  in  New  York  observing  a session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  You  see  before  you  in  the  great  assembly  hall  an  impressive  group  of 
educated  men  and  women,  mostly  in  conventional  western  dress.  They  are  debating 
world  issues  in  two  or  three  western  languages.  There  may  be  some  fireworks  but 
the  chances  Are  they  behave  with  a decorum  that  is  almost  dull. 

You  say  to  yourself:  "Why  should  the  problem  of  building  a peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world  be  so  difficult?  These  people  are  civilized  men  and  women  of  good 
will;  they  seem  essentially  alike.  What  keeps  them  apart?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  clearer  if  the  magic  of  TV  could  flash  on  a 
silent  screen  behind  each  speaker  a movie  of  what  the  average  people  in  his  home 
country  were  doing  at  that  moment. 

Back  of  the  European-educated  representative  of  a great  Asian  country  you  might 
see  the  teeming  life  of  a village  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  children  die  be- 
fore they  grow  up;  in  which  the  average  income  is  under  $100  a year;  in  which 
only  five  or  six  persons  in  a hundred  can  read  or  write. 

Behind  an  eloquent  Latin  American  delegate  you  might  see  a rural  people  engaged  in 
back-breaking  labor,  using  the  most  primitive  of  tools  and  subsisting  on  a diet 
that  would  horrify  an  American  housewife.  You  would  see  on  many  faces  the  rav- 
ages of  malaria  or  yaws, 

Back  of  a delegate  from  the  Middle  East  you  might  glimpse  the  long  rows  of  black 
tents  that  make  up  a desert  refugee  camp,  or  the  ragged  procession  of  nomadic 
people  as  they  straggle  from  one  sparse  mountain  valley  to  another  in  search  of 
better  pastures  for  their  flocks. 

These  are  the  realities  that  lie  back  of  the  national  policies  of  many  countries. 
These  are  the  people  whose  needs  and  hopes  may  determine  the  way  their  repre- 
sentatives vote  in  the  United  Nations.  Their  governments  are  mostly  new  partners 
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in  the  community  of  nations,  but  their  numbers  and  the  urgency  of  their  problems 
give  them  a position  of  enormous  political  importance  both  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations  system. 

These  are  called  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world;  perhaps 
less-developed  or  newly-developing  countries  would  be  a more  accurate  description. 

What  are  they  like? 

Where  are  they? 

What  do  they  want? 

Why  are  they  important? 

If  we  identify  as  ''underdeveloped”  those  countries  that  have  a national  income 
per  person  of  $130  or  less  a year  (U.S.  has  $1500)  or  £hat  together  have  more 
than  65%  of  the  world's  population  but  produce  only  17%  of  the  world's  national 
income^),  you  find  that: 

Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  fall  within  this  group, 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  some  in  South- 
eastern Europe. 

.,  Their  undeveloped  natural  resources  include  some  of  the  richest  in 
the  world,  particularly  mineral  resources  upon  which  the  advanced 
countries  increosiqgly  depend. 

..  They  have  a total  population  of  about  1,600,000,000  or  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  total  population.  (One-half  of  the  world's  people  live 
in  countries  with  a per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100  a year.) 

..  They  include  more  than  half  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies. 

..  They  include  both  independent  and  dependent  countries. 

.,  The  average  length  of  life  is  about  30  years  - one-half  that  in  the 
highly  developed  countries. 

..  The  rate  of  disease  is  very  high  in  all  of  them,  with  only  about  one- 
sixth  as  many  doctors  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  the  de- 
veloped areas. 

. . The  food  supply  is  at  least  one-third  lower  than  in  the  more  advanced 
countries,  and  is  seriously  lacking  in  vitamins  and  proteins  in  most 
cases . 

About  one  person  in  four  or  five  can  read  and  write,  and  less  than 
half  the  population  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

..  Despite  the  high  death  rate,  the  population  is  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  advanced  countries,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
already  serious  overcrowding. 


Tootnote: 

(1)  U.S.  6%  of  world  total  population  - 40%  of  world  income;  Europe  25% 
of  world  population  - 40%  of  world  income. 
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Politically  they  are  inexperienced  and  relatively  unstable.  National 
independence  is  of  enormous  importance  to  them,  and  a passionate  na- 
tionalism is  common,  but  the  institutions  of  freedom  and  democracy 
are  not  very  deeply  rooted. 

Poverty  and  illness  and  illiteracy  and  hunger  are  not  new  in  these  countries. 

What  :Ls  new  is  the  conviction,  spreading  like  wildfire,  that  these  things  are 
not  inevitable:  a hope  that  something  can  be  done  about  them. 

This  has  been  called  the  ’’revolution  of  rising  expectations."  It  has  come  about 
through  the  gradual  impact  of  new  knowledge  about  how  the  rest  of  the  world  lives. 
It  has  been  given  fierce  new  impetus  in  many  countries  by  the  sudden  achievement 
of  independence.  People  who  once  accepted  these  conditions  with  apathy  or  des- 
pair are  now  demanding  of  their  governments  that  they  be  remedied. 

Their  governments  must  show  that  they  can  meet  these  needs  if  they  are  to  remain 
in  power.  They  have  in  many  cases  set  up  ambitious  "five-year  plans,"  "ten-year 
plans,"  or  "crash  programs,"  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  and  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  their  people  live. 

Although  countries  are  anxious  for  the  benefits  of  an  economic  revolution,  they 
are  often  ill-prepared  and  reluctant  to  undertake  the  social  and  cultural  revo- 
lution which  must  accompany  economic  change.  Traditionally,  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  land,  not  in  development  of  business.  Taxes  are  levied  on  an  inequit- 
able basis  (heaviest  on  poorest)  and  so  on.  Old  ways  of  doing  things  seem  easier. 
But  patterns  of  social  living  which  have  existed  for  centuries  are  going  to  have 
to  be  radically  transformed  for  real  economic  development  to  take  place. 

Much  has  been  achieved  by  a few  of  the  countries  on  their  own  resources.  Too 
often,  however,  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty-malnutrition-ill  health-low  pro- 
ductivity remains  unbreakable.  The  governments  then  seek  help  from  outside 
sources  to  turn  the  circle  into  a rising  spiral:  to  give  the  initial  push  needed 
to  get  their  national  economies  off  dead  center. 

Meanwhile  the  advances  in  modern  transportation  and  communication  have  made  these 
countries  our  next-door  neighbors,  and  their  rapid  emergence  as  independent  sov- 
ereign states  gives  them  a power  potential  for  the  future  that  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Their  needs  and  demands  have  thus  become  an  urgent  problem  for 
the  whole  world  community. 

The  help  they  need  is  usually  of  three  kinds:  (a)  technical  skill  or  know-how, 

(b)  capital,  (c)  personnel  to  run  the  industrial  and  governmental  machinery  of 
a modern  state. 

a.  The  skills  that  are  lacking  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  of  almost 
infinite  variety. 

How  do  you  go  about  teaching  an  illiterate  people  the  rudimentary  rules 
of  sanitation?  How  do  you  make  a cornfield  produce  twice  as  much  as  it 
now  does?  Where  can  you  find  a low-cost  source  of  protein  for  the  na- 
tional diet?  What  is  the  quickest  way  to  teach  adults  to  read? 

f How  can  you  vaccinate  a whole  population  against  smallpox,  and  what  is 

required  to  manufacture  the  vaccine?  What  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
to  get  an  electric  power  system  started?  What  form  of  transportation 
is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a mountainous  country? 
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How  should  a national  budget  he  set  up?  What  changes  in  the  present 
industries  of  the  country  would  make  it  possible  to  sell  to  a wider 
world  market?  How  can  these  changes  be  brought  about?  These  are  only 
samples  of  the  thousands  of  technical  questions  the  underdeveloped 
countries  ask. 

b.  Capital  is  required,  not  only  to  finance  immediate  improvements,  but 
also  to  provide  the  basic  requirements  of  a modern  industrial  economy: 
mines,  power  plants,  irrigation  projects,  factories  to  produce  machin- 
ery and  tools,  railroads,  fertilizer  plants,  bridges,  dams,  highways  - 
all  the  indispensable  groundwork  that  we  of  the  advanced  countries  take 
for  granted. 

Where  is  this  capital  to  be  found?  Taxation  is  the  obvious  first  re- 
source. But  this  is  usually  inadequate,  and  the  poorer  the  country 
and  the  greater  its  need,  the  less  can  be  raised  by  taxation. 

Private  investment  by  citizens  of  the  country  is  a second  source.  But 
because  of  political  instability  and  basic  stagnation  of  the  economy, 
local  wealth,  what  little  exists,  is  afraid  of  local  investment. 

Investment  of  foreign  private  investors  is  often  sought,  but  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  attract  it  are  commonly  missing:  stability  of  the 
economy  and  reasonable  certainty  of  profitable  returns. 

c.  Even  when  a country  has  technical  help  and  the  money  to  undertake  the 
needed  changes,  its  plans  may  fail  for  want  of  people:  men  and  women 
equipped  to  staff  the  complicated  mechanisms  that  must  be  put  in  motion. 

These  difficulties  have  led  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  turn 
to  the  relatively  advanced  nations  for  both  technical  help  and  capital, 
aad  a whole  series  of  programs  have  been  set  up  in  response  to  the  needs. 
The  United  States  was  among  the  first  to  respond,  and  the  "Point  Four" 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  economic  development  aid,  launched 
in  1950,  has  continued  in  various  forms  ever  since. 

The  Colombo  Plan  was  set  up  for  a group  of  British  Commonwealth  nations 
to  aid  countries  in  South  Asia.  Norway  has  its  own  program  to  assist 
India.  The  USSR  has  recently  launched  a series  of  aid  programs  in  Asia 
and  other  underdeveloped  areas. 

B.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 


Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting  higher  standards  of  living  and  con 
ditions  for  social  and  economic  progress,  the  UN  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 
have  been  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
work  has  included  both  technical  assistance  and  financing  of  the  basic  develop- 
ment of  their  national  economies. 

1 . Problems  of  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skill 

On  problems  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  help  has  been  provided  first 
through  the  separate  programs  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  later  through 
the  cooperative  programs  of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
(ETAP) . All  of  these  efforts  are  coordinated  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC) , one  of  the  six  main  bodies  of  the  UN. 
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a.  The  Specialized  Agencies  offer  a great  variety  of  services. 


The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  has  helped  to  raise  health  stand- 
ards, prevent  and  control  epidemics,  advise  governments  on  public  health 
services,  and  direct  campaigns  against  malaria,  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  has  worked  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  nutrition,  fisheries  and  forestry,  making  studies,  giving 
practical  technical  aid,  and  promoting  joint  action  on  common  problems. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  has  promoted  scientific  research  and  cooperation  in  many  areas 
related  to  economic  development;  has  promoted  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  educational  facilities  and  has  undertaken  a major  attack  on 
the  problem  of  illiteracy. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  has  worked  to  raise  labor 
standards,  a basic  problem  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO),  Universal  Postal 
Union  (UPO) , International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  have  all  made  contributions,  within 
their  areas  of  concern,  to  the  complex  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  (The  work  of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund 
will  be  discussed  in  a later  section.) 

b.  The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  was  launched  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1950  to  meet  two  recognized  needs:  1)  the  need  for  a coordi- 
nated approach  by  the  Specialized  Agencies  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  2)  the  need  for  much  larger  funds 
for  technical  assistance  efforts  than  were  available  through  their  sep- 
arate budgets. 

Financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Program  has  been  carried  out  by  the  joint  efforts  of  seven  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies  and  the  Technical  Assistance  Administration  of  the 
UN,  coordinated  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  and  reporting  to  the 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  (EC0S0C) . 

During  the  past  six  years,  78  countries  have  pledged  over  $142,000,000 
for  the  Program.  (The  total  pledged  for  1955  was  $25.8  million,  the 
highest  for  one  year) . With  these  funds  experts  from  77  countries 
(sometimes  underdeveloped  themselves)  have  been  recruited  to  work  in 
131  different  countries  and  territories  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Far  East, 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

Projects  are  planned  jointly  by  the  countries  asking  help  (who  contrib- 
ute as  much  as  possible  to  the  cost  of  the  programs) , and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  whose  fields  of  interest  are  involved,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board. 

The  following  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  illustrates  the  range  of 
the  Program.  In  1955  the  UN  agencies  "gave  aid  to  92  countries  and 
territories  ranging  from  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes  to  the  tropical  farms 
of  Africa.  They  helped  the  Middle  East  battle  the  desert  locust;  fought 
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rinderpest  in  Ethiopia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Syria;  trained 
the  fishermen  of  India  in  the  use  of  mechanized  boats;  taught  logging 
techniques  in  the  Amazon  basin;  arranged  for  simplified  rules  on  in- 
ternational air  flights  ...  The  World  Health  Organization  raised  to 
400,000,000  the  number  of  persons  it  has  helped  protect  from  such  dis- 
eases as  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yaws,"^' 

Cooperating  with  these  programs  at  many  points,  the  United  Nations  Child- 
ren's Fund  (UNICEF)  carries  on  most  of  its  activities  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

2 . Help  in  the  Financing  of  Economic  Development 

a.  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  some- 
times called  the  World  Bank.  This  Specialized  Agency  was  set  up  in  1945 
to  make  loans  to  member  countries  for  purposes  of  reconstruction  or  econ- 
omic development.  Its  capital  was  subscribed  by  member  states,  and  it 
operates  on  income  from  bonds  it  issues  and  through  the  sale  of  obliga- 
tions received  from  its  borrowers.  In  1955  the  Bank  lent  more  than 

$400  million  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

b.  The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  which  has  just  come  into 
existence  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank,  will  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  private  investment  - both  domestic  and  foreign  - into  the  pro- 
ductive enterprises  of  its  member  states. 

c.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  which  works  for  the  balanced  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  and  the  stabilizing  of  currency  exchange,  is  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  Bank's  functions,  and  it  offers  expert  tech- 
nicians to  advise  and  assist  members  in  their  financial  and  monetary 
problems . 

d.  Proposals  for  a Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development 
(SUNFED).  In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Program 
and  the  International  Bank's  financial  aid,  there  still  remains  a seri- 
ous bottleneck  in  the  efforts  of  the  less-developed  countries  to  raise 
their  levels  of  production  and  improve  their  standards  of  living. 

This  is  the  lack  of  adequate  means  to  finance  the  costly  and  initially 
unproductive  projects  that  are  necessary  if  a country  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  technical  advice  it  receives. 

It  costs  relatively  little  for  a group  of  experts  in  agriculture  and 
engineering  to  show  a government  how  its  agricultural  output  could  be 
tripled  by  irrigation  of  a desert  region.  But  where  is  the  country  to 
get  the  large  funds  that  are  necessary  to  build  the  dam  upon  which  the 
whole  project  hinges? 

A forestry  expert  and  a marketing  expert  can  work  out  fine  plans  for 
turning  into  cash  the  resources  of  a tropical  jungle.  But  where  is  the 
country  to  get  the  money  to  finance  the  building  of  the  railway  system 
needed  to  get  the  product  into  the  world  market? 

In  every  one  of  the  less-developed  countries  there  is  urgent  need  for 


Footnote: 

(2)  A fuller  account  of  1955  activities  of  Program  contained  in  August  issue 
of  UN  Review.  See  p.  14  Reading  List. 
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the  basic,  multi-purpose  institutions  and  instruments  that  undergird 
the  whole  economic  structure  of  an  advanced  country.  It  is  these  fun- 
damental, long-term  investments  in  the  future  that  cannot  be  financed 
out  of  the  countries*  own  resources.  They  are  not  sufficiently  produc- 
tive in  the  immediate  future  to  compete  with  other  investment  opport  m- 
ities  open  to  foreign  capital,  Even  the  World  Bank,  which  must  operate 
on  the  conservative  basis  of  standard  banking  practices,  cannot  take  the 
risks  involved. 

Since  1949  there  have  been  proposals  before  the  United  Nations  for  the 
establishment  of  a special  Fund  which  would  make  possible  financial  aid 
on  a scale  Impossible  under  existing  programs. 

In  1953  a special  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  reported 
a plan  for  a Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development  (SUNFED) 
which  would  start  with  assets  of  $250  million,  contributed  by  member 
states.  This  Fund  would  supply  development  grants  and  loans  for  basic 
economic  development  projects. 

This  proposal  has  had  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  all  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  and  of  some  more  advanced  states.  The  highly  devel- 
oped countries  have  expressed  serious  reservations,  citing  the  heavy 
burden  of  armaments  costs  and  suggesting  that  the  Fund  might  have  to 
wait  until  substantial  cuts  in  these  costs  make  large-scale  contribu- 
tions easier. 


Other  plans  for  large  economic  development  funds  administered  under 
United  Nations  auspices  have  been  proposed  by  various  individuals  and 
organizations.  Andre  Pineau,  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  has  recommend- 
ed establishing  a new  UN  agency  for  world  economic  development,  point- 
ing out  that  an  economic  "cold  war"  might  be  avoided  by  bringing  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  operation. (^) 

Hugh  Gaitskell,  head  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  has  proposed  that  all 
countries  allocate  1%  of  their  national  incomes  for  economic  aid  through 
the  UN.  A ferment  of  ideas,  plans  and  arguments  on  the  subject  is  brew- 
ing around  the  world;  the  issue  will  certainly  loom  large  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  UN. 

3,  Problems  of  Personnel 

Fellowships  for  training  personnel  to  carry  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ities of  large-scale  economic  development  have  been  provided  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  as  part  of  their  technical  assistance 
programs.  This  promises  to  develop  ultimately  the  personnel  needed  within 
the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves.  This  is  a slow  process,  however, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel  continues  to  be  a serious  bottleneck. 


C.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  PROGRAMS 


1 . Support  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 

As  a member  of  all  the  UN  Specialized  Agencies,  the  United  States  has  con 
tributed  each  year  to  the  budgets  of  these  organizations.  A determined 


Footnotes : 
(3)  For 


information  on  UN  debate  see  "Issues  before  the  11th  General  Assem- 
bly," see  page  14,  Reading  List. 

(4)  Pineau  plan  available  from  French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 


effort  is  being  made  to  keep  this  contribution  down  to  one-third  of  the  total 
budget  in  each  case,  on  the  theory  that  a larger  proportion  would  give  the 
U.S.  undue  influence  in  the  activities  of  the  agencies. 

2 . Support  of  UN  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 

The  U.S.  policy  of  giving  economic  and  technical  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  was  initiated  in  President  Truman's  inaugural  speech  of  1949,  call- 
ing for  a "bold  new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  out  scientific  advances 
and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdevel 
oped  areab." 


This,  he  said,  "should  be  a cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  nations  work 
together  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  wherever  prac 
ticable . " 

Putting  the  "Point  Four"  policy  into  effect,  under  the  Act  for  International 
Development  (1950),  the  U.S.  moved  in  two  directions.  1)  it  set  up  programs 
directly  with  the  countries  needing  assistance  (bilateral  programs)  and  2)  at 
'the  same  time  it  agreed  to  participate  in  multilateral  programs  through  the  UN 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  contributing  60%  of  the  funds  for  a United  Na- 
tions Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

Each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  UN  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance, the  United  States  has  pledged  a contribution  to  the  program,  and 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for  it.  This  contribution  has 
varied  from  about  $12  million  the  first  year,  to  $15.5  million  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  July,  1956  or  about  507.  of  the  total  budget.  This  current  appropri- 
ation, however,  contains  the  stipulation  "that  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  1958  calendar  year  program  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the 
United  Nations  program."  The  program  has  been  steadily  growing.  Thus,  while 
an  increase  in  the  dollar  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  seen,  the  U.S. 
percentage  of  the  total  budget  has  decreased  from  the  original  60%. 

Compared  to  the  amount  spent  by  the  U.S.  in  military  and  bilateral  aid,  the 
UN  Technical  Assistance  contribution  has  been  very  modest.  The  figures  for 
the  coming  year  show  roughly  the  following  distribution: 


For  military  aid 

For  "defense  support"  aid 

For  economic  aid  unrelated  to  military  aid 


$2,017,000,000 

$1,162,000,000 

$250,000,000 


For  technical  assistance  $152,000,000 

of  which  $15,500,000  is  for  UN  Technical  Assistance. 

Problems  concerning  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Program  are: 

1)  The  perennial  uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  follow  through  on  its  pledge.  (Each  Administration 
request  for  funds  must  clear  four  Congressional  hurdles:  Rouse 
and  Senate  passage  of  the  authorization  bill,  and  House  and 
Senate  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill.) 


Footnote: 

(5)  See  League  of  Women  Voters  Report  from  the  Hill,  No.  20,  and  THE  NATIONAL 
VOTER,  August  15,  1956. 
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2)  The  impossibility  of  pledging  for  longer  than  one  year  in  ad- 
vance. This,  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  contributed  by 
the  U.S.,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
programs'  to  be  set  up  on  a continuing,  long-range  basis. 

3.  U.S.  Policy  on  SUNFED 

Replying  to  the  original  SUNFED  proposal  in  1953,  the  U.S.  Representative 
stated  that  the  U.S.  was  not  prepared  to  support  or  contribute  to  such  a 
Fund  until  "present  arms  budgets  can  be  significantly  reduced."  This  is 
still  the  official  position  of  the  U.S.  government.^' 


******* 


Footnote: 

(6)  For  other  countries'  position  see  "Issues  before  the  11th  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly."  See  p.14  Reading  List. 
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OUTLINE 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Introduction  to  the  Economically  Underdeveloped  Countries 

1.  What  is  an  underdeveloped  country? 

2.  Where,  how  many,  why  important? 

3.  Their  characteristics 

4.  Their  problems 

5.  The  ‘'revolution  of  rising  expectations*’ 

6.  The  kinds  of  help  they  need: 

a.  skills  or  technical  know-how 

b.  capital 

c.  personnel 

B.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problems  of  the  Underdeveloped  Countries 

1.  Problems  of  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skill 

a.  The  Specialized  Agencies  - their  programs 

b.  The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (ETAP) 

(1)  How  it  is  financed 

(2)  How  it  operates 

(3)  What  it  does 

(4)  Its  limitations 

2.  Help  in  Financing  Basic  Economic  Development 

a.  The  International  3ank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD) 

(1)  How  it  is  financed 

(2)  How  it  operates 

(3)  What  it  does 

(4)  Its  limitations 

b.  The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 

c.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

d.  Proposals  for  a Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development 
(SUNFED) 

3.  Problems  of  Personnel 

C.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Programs 

1.  Support  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 

2.  Support  of  U.N,  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 

3.  U.S.  Policy  on  SUNFED 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1.  What  internal  policies  might  these  countries  pursue  to  assure  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  their  being  responsible  and  stable  powers  in  world  affairs? 

2.  What  policies  by  the  developed  countries  are  most  likely  to  help  the  under- 
developed countries  play  such  a role? 

3.  What  relation  do  economic  problems  have  to  the  internal  political  stability 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries?  To  their  form  of  government?  To  their 
attitude  toward  the  Communist -Free  World  struggle? 

4.  How  do  economic  problems  affect  their  attitudes  toward  the  following  U.N. 
issues:  Colonialism?  Disarmament?  Peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy? 

5.  Would  you  expect  success  in  economic  development  to  intensify  or  modify 
the  extreme  nationalism  of  some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries? 

6.  How  would  world  trade  be  affected  by  extensive  economic  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries?  What  about  the  accessibility  of  raw  materials 
to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

7.  What  does  the  U.S.  hope  to  achieve  through  its  economic  aid? 

8.  Should  economic  aid  be  given  only  to  countries  that  have  governments 
friendly  to  the  U.S.? 

9.  Should  it  be  linked  to  military  aid? 

10.  Can  U.S.  goals  be  better  achieved  through  bilateral  aid,  or  through  multi- 
lateral aid?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both? 

11.  Which  is  most  acceptable  to  the  underdeveloped  countries?  Why? 

12.  In  continuing  its  support  of  the  UNTA,  should  the  U.S.  contribution  be  507, 
of  the  total?  Less?  More?  Why? 

13.  What  kind  of  long-range  commitments  seem  possible  in  foreign  aid  policy? 

Are  they  desirable? 

14.  What  U.S.  trade  policies  could  serve  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries?  Would  such  policies  be  consistent  with  our  own 
interest? 

15.  Should  the  U.S.  support  the  proposed  Special  Fund  for  Economic  Development? 
Should  our  lack  of  support  be  based  on  the  release  of  funds  from  disarma- 
ment? If  this  proposal  is  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  should  we  be  looking 
for  an  alternative? 
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READING  SUGGESTIONS 


SECTION  I:  ($  Free  Material) 

Material  on  the  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  Underdeveloped  Lands;  Revolution  of 
Rising  Expectations  - Forrest  D.  Murden, 

Jr.  (Headline  Series  No.  119,  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Inc.,  345  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  17,  price  35c)  • Just  off 
the  press,  Has  information  about  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries;  stimulating  dis- 
cussion of  U.S.  trade  and  foreign  aid  pol- 
icies in  relation  to  these  countries;  and 
a summary  of  the  exhaustive  study  "Ap- 
proaches to  Economic  Development."  Norman 
S.  Buchanan  and  Howard  S.  Ellis.  (The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1955,  $5.00). 

feThis  Growing  World:  Economic  Development 
and  the  World  Bank.  Robert  L.Heilbroner , 
(Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  16,  1956,  price  25c). 
Single  copy  available  to  fcach  Resource 
Chairman  upon  request  from  the  national 
office.  Cost  of  postage  2c.  Supply  limited 

The  American  Citizen's  Stake  in  the  Less 

Developed  Areas  of  the  World.  U.S.  Nation- 
al Commission  for  UNESCO  (Department  of 
State,  GPO,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  1954, 
price  50c) • Discussion  guide  and  work- 
papers.  Contains  a good  deal  of  material 
from  the  excellent  book,  "The  Future  of 
the  Underdeveloped  Countries ."(See  below) 

The  Future  of  the  Underdeveloped  Countries 

- Eugene  Staley.  (Harper,  New  York,  1954, 
price  $5.00).  Basic  resource  material  on 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the  out- 
look for  economic  development . 

Cultural  Patterns  and  Technical  Change  - 

Margaret  Mead  (Mentor  Book,  New  American 
Library,  New  York,  1955,  price  50c).  Poc- 
ketbook-size  study  of  the  daily  lives, 
attitudes  and  values  of  people  of  repre- 
sentative underdeveloped  countries, 

SECTION  II: 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Problems  of 
the  Less  Developed  Countries 

^Technical  Assistance  in  Brief  - (United 
Nations  Department  of  Public  Information, 
New  York,  1956  - Revised),  Available  free 
from  UN.  A 12-panel,  envelope-size  flyer. 

Issues  Before  the  11th  General  Assembly, 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
N.Y.  27.  Price  25c  - quantity  rates. 


Techniques  for  Tomorrow  - (UN  Depart, 
of  Public  Information,  New  York,  1956, 
Available  late  Fall,  price  not  determin- 
ed yet) . Brand  new  pamphlet  on  technical 
assistance  programs  of  the  UN,  their  ac- 
complishments and  goals  for  the  future. 

Articles  - Speeches 

* 

*The  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 

Technical  Assistance  - Statement  by 
Francis  0.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Copies  available  upon  request 
from  Depart,  of  State,  Washington  25, DC. 
Supply  limited.  Simple,  concise  view^of 
how  program  is  planned  & fudda  allocated. 

Coordinating  the  Programs  of  the  United 

Nations  - Speech  by  U.S.  official, Walter 
M.  Ketchnig,  before  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Geneva,  1955.  (Depart,  of 
State  Pub.  5999,  Washington  25,  D.C,, 
price  10c) . Shows  relationship  of  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  and  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  to  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

^United  Nations  Review  - August  19 56, VOL. 
Ill,  No,  2,  pp.  6-13.  (Price  40c),  Illus- 
trated brief  account  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance activities  for  1955.  An  informa- 
tion-packed issue.  Contains  survey  of 
world  economic  growth  and  problems  of 
economic  growth,  not  to  mention  article 
on  international  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Water  Resources.  National 
office  has  available  for  cost  of  postage 
(24c).  Supply  limited. 

Technical  Assistance  Stories  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies. 

Seeds  of  Progress  - (UN  Depart,  of  Pub- 
lic Information,  New  York,  1955,  price 
30c).  Latin  America,  Middle  East, Asia: 
human  interest  technical  assistance 
stories  from  around  the  world . Illustrated 

Technical  Assistance  - International  La- 
bor Conf,,  Geneva, 1954.  (Available  from 
International  Labor  Organization  branch 
office,  917  15th  St.,  NW.,  Washington  5, 
D.C.,  75c).  Detailed  account  of  ILO's 
work  in  Technical  Assistance, 

Activities  of  FAQ  in  the  Expanded  Tech- 

nical Assistance  Program,  1954-55.  FAO, 
Rome,  1955.  (Available  International  Doc- 
uments Service,  Columbia  University  Press 
1026  Broadway,  New  York. 
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They  Can't  Afford  to  bait  - Daniel  Behr- 
man  (UNESCO,  Holland,  1953,  UNESCO  Pub- 
lications Service;  475  Fifth  Avenue, N.Y., 
25c) • A first-hand  account  of  UNESCO  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  in  four  South 
East  Asian  countries. 

When  the  Mountains  Move  - Daniel  Behrman, 
(UNESCO,  France,  1954.  UNESCO  Publications 
Service,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  75c). 
Professional  writer  tours  UNESCO  techni- 
cal assistance  projects  in  Latin  America. 

SECTION  III: 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.N.:  Implications  for 
the  Future: 

A.  A Look  at  the  Present 

Economic  Problems  in  Asia  (Department  of 
State, 1956.  Government  Printing  Office, 15$ 

U.S.  Policy  in  the  Near  East.  South  Asia, 

and  Africa  - 1955  - (Department  of  State, 

May  1956,  GPO,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  25c). 


B.  Some  Forward  Thinking 

^Foreign  Economic  Policy  - Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  84th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  Report  No.  1312.  Available 
upon  request.  Discussion  of  internation- 
al economic  relations  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  continued  growth  of  the 
nation’s  domestic  economy. 

The  Forward  Look  in  Technical  and  Econ- 

omic Development  - Report  of  a one-day 
workshop  sponsored  April  10,  1956  by  the 
National  Conference  on  International 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  1025 
Vermont  Ave. Washington.  5 copies  $1.00. 
Excerpts  from  speeches  by  government  of- 
ficials, congressmen  & interested  citizens 

^Defense  Essentiality  and  Foreign  Economic 

Policy.  84th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
34-page  discussion  of  what  is  essentially 
the  relationship  of  industry  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  watch  industry  is 
used  as  a case  study. 


^Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  - 

Staff  studies  of  foreign  aid  together 
with  Committee  Report.  These  are  excel- 
lent materials.  Available  upon  request 
from  Committee.  Address  requests  to  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  COMMITTEE,  U.S.  SENATE, 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 

Below  are  the  titles  of  these  Staff  Stud- 
ies. All  are  in  pamphlet  form. 

No.  1 - Multilateral  Technical  Assistance 
Programs.  34  pages. 

No,  2 - Organization  and  Administration 
of  Technical  Assistance  Programs , 

17  pages. 

No . 4 - Summary  of  Reports  of  American 

Citizens  Abroad  on  Technical  As- 

sistance Programs,  23  pages. 

No.  5 - Government  Utilization  of  Private 
Agencies  in  Technical  Assistance, 

46  pages. 

No.  6 - Economic  Development  in  India  and 
Communist  China,  51  pages. 

No.  7 - Soviet  Technical  Assistance.  62 
pages . 

Technical  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 84th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Re- 
port No.  1956.  30  pages.  Findings  of 

the  Committee. 


Articles  - Speeches 

"We  Are  Fast  Becoming  a Have-Not  Nation." 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  Harpers,  April  1956. 

"New  Foreign  Aid  Concept"  - The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  page  12,  March  11,  1956. 
Barbara  Ward  articles  on  U.S.  foreign 
economic  aid. 

^"United  States  Survival  and  the  Russian 
Economic  Offensive."  Address  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  April  16,  1956,  New  York.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  Education,  104 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York.  Copies  avail- 
able upon  request. 

%"0ut  Stake  in  Economic  Development  Abroad 
Address  by  J.D.  Zellerback,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22.  Commit- 
tee also  published  statement  entitled 
"Economic  Development  Abroad  and  the  Role 
of  American  Foreign  Investment."  Both  a- 
vailable  upon  request  from  Committee. 

&In  March  1956  Walter  Reuther  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  a detailed  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  commented  on  long-range  foreign 
aid  proposals  and  presented  a plan  of 
his  own.  Copies  of  his  letter  available 
upon  request  from  the  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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HELPFUL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  MATERIALS : 


Focket  Reference  on  the  U.N.  - Revised  1956. 
League  of  Women  Voters  Publication  No,  230. 
Price  25  for. $1,00.  (No  single  copies  sold). 

Cooperation  or  Confusion  in  World  Trade , 1956. 
League  of  Women  Voters  Publication  No.  232. 
Price  15<?. 

Facts  and  Attitudes  on  World  Trade , 1956. 
Leagje  of  Women  Voters  Publication  No.  234. 
Price  35$. 


Publication  No. 238 


Price:  25$ 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
1026  - 17th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.C. 


